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N this summer weather every- | te 

| thing is at its brightest and | J4m® 1918. Noe 23%, 

best, the conditions being so | ) 

good and perfect: so in stu- by 
dent days a man is at his healthiest 
in body, mind, and spirit, and in 
this atmosphere he seizes every 
opportunity to develop into ideal 
manhood. 

In the sunny days the plants lay 
the beginnings of the future germs 
of life side by side with the leaf- 
ing and the blossom: likewise the 
student. holds in his hand the 
moulding of his future usefulness, 
happiness, health and strength of 
character. 





OIOOIOIOK 


The Summer Conference draws 
near, and the circulars will be out 
before this reaches our readers. 
They (the circulars) are designed | 
to supply most of the information 
needed, as well as to attract, and 
one finds in them many reasons Ch’uen Tao 
set forth as to the desirability of , 
attending the gathering. It is very 
true that, from every point of view, Swanwick this year is 
worth going to; but the greatest argument for it lies deeper. 
If a man wants a holiday, it is quite possible he may obtain 
greater enjoyment, selfish or otherwise, elsewhere on his own. 
Or if a man desires sociability, it is again possible he may 
attain his object even more to his own taste elsewhere. Orr, 
if a man wishes to make his mark, there are other means and 
places than the Summer Conference. All: these allurements 
will hardly hold with one who prefers to be left alone, or who 
wishes to spend a holiday solely for his own gratification. 
No, the justification of the Conference rests upon a firmer 
basis. One may interpret it in various ways, in the terms of 
fellowship, of patriotism, of brotherliness, etc.; but it is (to 
repeat) upon such higher motives that-the Conference has 
its being. One feels sure there is no student who will refrain 
from attending if he were appealed to on this ground when 
all your baser arguments have failed. 





News from Home has not been encouraging of late, and 
one notes dismal accounts of civil war, etc., in the papers. 
All forms of violence are but a passing phase, and arise from 
evil or ignorance in men’s minds. The eternal. truth of the 
fact of God stands alone permanent. 

FOF} 

The account of the Sino-Scottish Retreat at Ayr should 
interest our readers. Would that such happy gathering 
might prevail in all the Universities | | 

| FO} OOIOK 

Last month witnessed the arrival of three of our students 
from the U.S.A. to do Y.M.C.A. work in France. We 
learn they are but pioneers, and more are being expected. 
We welcome them heartily. 

| | FORFOOHOK 

M. T. Z. Tyau, our late editor, has left the staff of Tsing 
Hua College, Peking, to edit a daily paper named The Peking 
Leader. \Ne wish him every success. We continue Chau’s 
article on “ China,” which doubtless those who knew him as 
Secretary of the Union will read with interest. 

| FOIOIOFOK 

We would like to draw attention to the fine example of the 
Cambridge Chinese Students’ Society, which has presented 
a silver Challenge Cup for “annual Inter-Union competition 
in field sports among Chinese Students to take place at the 
Summer Conferences” of the Students’ Union. 


Chairman’s Monthly Message. | 
St. Matthew vii. 16: ‘* Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
St. John xiii. 35: ‘* By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples.” 
1 Thessalonians v. 28: ‘‘ Faithful is he that calleth you, who also will do it.” 
We Chinese are most studious in the practice of virtue, and 
to this in large measure we owe our greatness and the per- 
manence of our civilisation. We sometimes think we are 
perfect in virtues, and regard the few Christian virtues which 
are loftier than our own, the Confucian, as impracticable ; 
this contention is, moreover, strengthened by observation 
among Christians. | | 
Christ gave very few rules of conduct, but what He gave 
were peculiarly His own, and it is precisely in the practice of 
these Christian virtues that we are to be known as His 
disciples. , 
(There is confusion abroad among some Christians who 
concentrate on the observance of negative virtues such as the 
Ten Commandments, which are really Mosaic, and neglect 
the positive virtues of Christ. Readers will pardon my point- 











_ ing out that a “negatively virtuous” person rather tends to 


indicate a self-conscious and selfish character.) 

To return to our main point. Charity, for instance, is 
widely practised in China; so it would not be an extraordi- 
nary thing to practise charity. But if one were to extend 
charity towards one’s enemies, this would at once stamp the 
act as Christian. | 

Again, Christ blessed the pure in heart. To take just one 
aspect of this virtue: to avoid evil and vice, and generally to 
keep a pure mind, would not be such an extraordinary thing ; 
but if One were to sup with publicans and sinners, to face 
danger, sustaining one’s purity by the zeal of one’s love, 
forgetting one’s own peril in the face of the peril to others 
—this would be one aspect of Christian purity. _ 

All these may sound impossible, but yet it is in the practice 
of these virtues that we can hope to present Christ in our 
lives. And it is not so much a matter of flesh and blood. 
We believe in a Higher Power to supply the dynamic 
with which we are all so familiar but have never completely 
trusted. | 


Correspondence. | 


[Zhe Editor is not responsible for the opinions of his correspondents. Fle invites 
discussion on the subjects here ratsed.| — | 


To the Editor of Chuen Tao. 


DEAR SIR,—I have the pleasure to inform you that the > 
Glasgow University Sino-Scottish Society held its third annual 
Ketreat at Ayr, the native city of the famous Scottish poet, 
Robert Burns, from 19th to 22nd April. Owing to the war, 
many of our members, who are either fighting abroad or 
engaging in some important national service, were unable to 
be present. On the other hand, there is only a small number 
of Chinese students remaining in Glasgow, and I regret to 
say that of this many, for some reason or other, did not 
manage to attend this Retreat. I dare say that those who did 
not go have missed the great opportunity of intercourse with 
the British friends, and missed the enjoyments as well. 

It is impossible for me to express what a really exceedingly 
splendid time we had ; perhaps even a skilful man could not | 
give an account of this Retreat accurately and without losing 
many admirably comical, dramatic and humorous speeches, 


- games, etc. All these I shall leave you to imagine ; but there 


were some events which occurred beyond the ordinary 
imagination, and of which I shall be glad to inform you in the 
following lines. | 

The natives of Ayr, old and young, rich and poor, all gave 
us the same hearty and friendly welcome, simply because we 


were cheerful and bright. It is unusual for one to see a happy 
and merry person in these hard times: no wonder the Ayr 
people were so delighted that they could not help themselves 
being infected by our cheerfulness and merriment. 

While the sun was extremely bright, the sea was unusually 
calm, and the reflection upon the tranquil waters was exceed- 
ingly brilliant. Along the sea front and upon the seashore 
we walked, talked, and played like children. During that 
week-end many valuable and helpful discussions were also 
held. Misunderstandings and ill-feelings between the British 
and Chinese students are now no longer in our minds, as these 
points were corrected and explained in the discussions. It 
seems natural that a happy time passes. sooner than a 
miserable one, so on 22nd April we departed, and each came 
home to tell of the most splendid experience we ever had. 

Before I conclude, may I point out what the Retreat means 
and what the Society is for? The Society is for the purpose 
of cherishing friendship between British and Chinese students, 
and of promoting friendly relations between the British and 
Chinese nations. But these things cannot be done unless 
British and Chinese students come more into contact with 
one another and know one another better. And this kind of 
Retreat is the best method of getting to know more about one 
another. The Society is now in existence, and it is the light 
which can. guide British and Chinese students to a closer 
friendship. There is an important and happy outlook for the 
future relations between the British and Chinese nations 
under one government of God. 
| Yours truly, 

26, Smith Street, Glasgow. keh. PAM, 


China. 
BY Kk. L, CHAU. 
(Continued from the May issue of “‘ Ch’uen Tao.”) 


SOCIAL REFORM. 


There is still much left to be done, and the moral fibre of 
the race needs to be strengthened in order that it may not 
succumb to the allurements of Bacchus and the injection of 
morphia. 

(B) Soczal [nstitutions.—Institutions for the helpless poor, 
the outcast, and the unfortunate classes,—men, women, boys 
and girls,—have been opened under the charge of the Bureau 
of Charities. The abundant patronage of these places shows. 
that they are meeting a deep need. 

Another branch of the same general plan is that of instruct- 
ing the prisoners in common jails—a wonderful contrast to 











the previous indifference and neglect. Prisoners, well dressed, 
well fed and well guarded, are taught to weave rugs and 


' carpets, to make boots and shoes, to stamp writing-paper, to 


do carpentry and iron-work, to print, to dye, and many other 
things. At the Peking prison, they not only teach prisoners 
a trade, but they have an employment bureau which connects 
aman with a job. This model prison at Peking is a lasting 
credit to the far-reaching social reform of the Chinese. 

(C) The Emancipation of Women. — The most compre- 
hensive and far reaching of the many changes in China, 
greatly transcending in importance the alteration in the form 
of government, is the liberation of women. The evil custom 
of binding their feet has gone for ever. With the unbinding 
of their feet comes also the unbinding of their minds. For 
centuries the general public believed there was little benefit 
in giving women an education. They looked at the subject 
from a commercial standpoint. They considered it an un- 
profitable investment, because their daughters by marriage 
would belong to another family. The spirit of the Chinese 
classics is expressed in the proverbs: “For a woman to be 
without ability is her virtue”; again, “A learned man builds 
up the walls of a city, but a learned woman overthrows it.” 

The need of developing the womanhood of China is every- 
where recognised now, and schools for girls have been opened 
in great numbers. Women who were kept carefully shut up 
in their homes are now seen in public as never before. They 
are being called, not only to their true place in social life, but 
also to leadership in public and professional activities, Lady 
physicians and trained nurses are everywhere in demand. 
Women journalists are growing in number. It is no longer 
an uncommon occurrence for a young woman—married or 
unmarried makes no difference —to address a mixed audience 
upon a popular subject. In contradistinction to the old 
custom of having marriages arranged by the parents without 
consulting the parties concerned, love-marriages are the order 
of the day. : | | 

It has been very truly said : “ All the railroads that may be 
built, all the mines that may be opened, all the trade 
which may be fostered, cannot add one half as much to the 
happiness of the Chinese as the cultivation of the greatest of 
their undeveloped resources, viz., their womanhood.” 

The advent of the “new woman” demands attention. 
In olden days men and women were kept apart. Like 
Samaritans and Jews, they had hardly any dealings with one 
another. All this is rapidly changing, and nowadays one 
hears with alarm of the brazen-faced, boisterous behaviour 
of the “liberty-loving” women. Unaccustomed to the free 





intermingling of the sexes, there is the gravest danger of 
their overstepping the bounds of propriety. Hence the 
greatest social problem is: How to create a healthy social 
intercourse between men and women. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


China has been, is, and ever will be a nation which cherishes 
education. Neither the vicissitudes of time nor the iron will 
of despots could take away the passion for knowledge from 
the people. The scholar occupies the highest rung of the 


social ladder. 


The old system, so dear to the Chinese and dated back 
some 3,000 years ago, was supplanted by the new in I9oI. 
Briefly, its advantages were :—(1) The uniform curriculum, 
based on the classics, created a uniformity in the written 
language and a uniform type of civilisation. (2) The demo- 
cratic character of the system. There was no distinction 
between high and low. Every Tom, Dick and Harry had an 
opportunity of presenting himself at the civil service exami- 
nations, the passing of which was the szve gud non of official 
appointment—the sole aim of education. (3) Its practical 
character—e.g., a boy destined to be a farmer or a farm hand 
was not given a scholastic training. : 

The dangers arising from such aconception of education 
are not far to seek. (1) Its narrowness of scope. All the 
mental force, according to the system, was expended upon 
the ancient classics and the acquirement of a literary style. 
This led to undue emphasis on form, while matter was not 
thought much of. The study of science and mathematics 
was not pursued. (2) The precept—a sound mind in a sound 
body—was unknown to a student of the old school. It 
would greatly lower his dignity if he should take off his long 
gown and whirl round a horizontal bar, or chase frantically 


a piece of inflated leather—called a football—across the 


field. 

This venerable and venerated system has been greatly 
modified. All over the country modern schools and colleges 
have been springing up like mushrooms. Even monasteries 
and highly adored ancestral halls have been turned into class- 
rooms, Organised athletics have been introduced. The Far 
Eastern Olympiad, which takes place once in every three 
years, has greatly stimulated interest in sports. The Boy 
Scout Movement is taking hold in many schools. The 
Renaissance in Europe, after the fall of Constantinople, is a 
striking historical parallel to what is now taking place in 
China. | 


The pioneers of modern education were the missionaries, 
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who established schools as an instrument for the dissemina- 
tion of Christian knowledge and faith. In this great enter- 
prise of education, China owes an incalculable debt to 
Western evangelists. Through their translation into Chinese 
of books on religion and science, through their untiring efforts 
in founding schools and colleges which admit Christians and 
non-Christians alike, and through their heroic work as educa- 
tors, these soldiers of the Cross have awakened the mind of 
the Chinese to the importance of the New Learning. Recent — 
statistics show that there are 4,650 schools and colleges in 
China supported by, e.g, American missionaries. Many of | 
these are among the best equipped institutions in ‘our 
country. Educational missions are of the greatest strategical 
importance, because China has been and is ruled by scholars, 
and if you want to evangelise China, you must evangelise her 
students. 

Our Government was not slow in following the lead given 
by the missionaries in the matter of modern education. The 
years 1905-I9I1I constituted the period of the construction 
of the new system, which, however, received a set-back owing 
to the political revolution which resulted in the overthrow of 
the Manchu Dynasty. During the days of storm and stress, 
the mind of the people was centred on the struggle for liberty ; 
the funds intended for educational purposes were used for the 
maintenance of the armies. Many schools were used as bar- 
racks, while thousands of students volunteered for service 


either in the field or in the capacity of lecturers enlightening 


the mass on republican principles. Thus, during the days of 
the Revolution, the cause of education received a blow from 
which it will take some time to recover. 

The reorganisation of education under the the Republic has 
been most thorough. The first step was taken when President 


Yuan Shih-Kai reorganised the Ministry of Education. The 


Ministry has at its head the Minister of Education. Its work 
is carried on by one general council, which has charge of all 
matters concerning schools under the direct control of the 
Ministry, and by three bureaux—of general education, of 
technical education, and of social education. 

Following this reform came the new system of national 


‘inspection of education and the reorganisation of the school 


system. Asa natural outcome of the last, a new curriculum 
was introduced, the chief features of which were the elimi- 
nation of Chinese Classics as a subject in itself and the 
introduction of new subjects of study having a social and 
industrial significance. Another fact, showing the thorough- 
ness of the work of our educators, was the promulgation of 
various sets of rules and regulations governing such matters 











as school uniform, school government, school fees, terms, 
_ vacations and text-books, o 4 


China-has only begun to grapple with the immense task 
of educating her people.. We are often referred to as an 
educated face. But this statement is only a_ half-truth. 
Among the masses there is‘a large amount of illiteracy. The 
education of girls, until recently, was almost entirely neglected. 
The appalling ignorance of the majority helps us to under- 
stand the country’s former opposition to progress. 

The reorganisation of education is still proceeding, and 
there are many lions in the way. These have to be slain ere 
the goal is reached. The supply of efficient teachers is very 
inadequate, and in many schools there is a singular lack of 
discipline. One still hears of students organising strikes to — 
intimidate the directors. Saturated with half-baked ideas of 
liberty and self-government, the. students as a class have 
been noted for turbulence. Education, as a force to produce 
character, must not be lost sight of, and there is a real danger 
lest we should turn out a nation of shopkeepers, a people 
who are absorbed in the pursuit of wealth and material advan-_ 
tage, forgetting that “Man does not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
After all, character is a greater force in the world than intel- 
lect and rich possessions. Other problems, to mention only a 
few, facing our educators are: What attitude should the 
Chinese Government adopt towards missionary education, 
which has done so much to influence the progress of new edu- 
cation in China? How to finance the new system?, Howto .. 
obtain and train a sufficient number of efficient. teachers? — 
How to relate education to life ? 

These and sundry questions need to be answered, and the 
sympathetic and hearty co-operation of educators of the West 
is necessary to their final solution. 

de (To be continued.) 
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